NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

no change of place.   In Macbeth, the conversation of
Banquo and Duncan as they approach Macbeth's
castle (i. 6) c gives that repose so necessary to the mind
after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes,
and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that im-
mediately succeeds.3    It reveals character and it is
full of irony.   With a stretch one could imagine such
a colloquy between Orestes and Pylades in either of
the Electras, were not Pylades a Kaxf>w npocrwiTov, or
in the Choephoroe.    The scene between Orestes and
Clytemnestra in the Choephoroe., when the former asks
admittance to the palace, reverses the situation in
Shakespeare.     The   murderer  is   without  and  the
victim within;   and the irony comes from the other
side of the gate, when Clytemnestra says that the
house holds every comfort for guests,  chot baths'
included, so that she can "provide for3 Orestes as
she had done for Agamemnon.    But the garden-
scene in Richard IL (iii. 4), which shows the disposition
of the commonalty towards the king, would be im-
possible in a play which preserved scenic unity.  The
representation of a career of crime and freedom from
the trammels of a chorus render possible the recurrence
of such soliloquies and apostrophes as we find in
Macbeth (i. 5;   ii. i;   iv. 2).    Previous to a battle
Greek dramatists have no room for promiscuous camp
talk among groups of combatants.    Shakespeare has
scenes in which leaders discuss weather prospects,
and even read their fortunes in the conscious sun and
conspiring heavens, as in Henry 77., Part i, v. i.   We
hear similar speculations in Richard 777., v. 3, where
Shakespeare has boldly staged the tents of Richard
and Richmond simultaneously.   Romantic love finds
no place in Greek tragedy or comedy, and so there can
be nothing there analogous to the moonlight scene in
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